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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ MANNER OF WORSHIP. 


This paper was written for a corres- 
ponding Bible class, in answer to the fol- 


lowing questions : 


1. Are there any instances in the New 
Testament of people sitting in silence be- 
fore preaching or offering prayer, or of 
any meetings held by the early Christians 
2. Why is 


after the manner of Friends ? 
it, if Friends’ mode of worship be the best, 


that the attendance at their meetings is so 
Is not the 
argument suggested by the second of the 
questions one that might be pushed peril- 
ously far? I attempt some sort of reply 


small? Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 


to the two questions respectively by a:k- 
ing two others. 

1st. Is there any instance in the New 
Testament which proves that silence was 
not a part of the worship of the early 
Christians ? 

2d. Why is it, if the religion of Jesus 
Christ be the best, that the number of true 


and practical believers in it is so (com- 


paratively) small ? 

Even if it could possibly be proved that 
in the early days of the church there was 
no silent worship, I should believe, never- 
theless, that our Father watches over His 
church on earth, day by day, and century 
by century, and that, if so it pleased Him, 
it was certainly within His power to raise 
up men like George Fox (in the sorely- 
needed revival of the 17th century) as in- 
struments in His hand to set before men 
amore spiritual manner of worship than 
heretofore. But there is little need to re- 
sort to this argument, for none of us doubt 
that Jesus did indeed say that God was a 
Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit, 
and that He sees for those who will thus 
worship Him ; and does it not follow as a 
matter of course, that there must be the 
Opportunity granted in which such spirit- 
ual worship can be rendered. 

A clergyman of the Church of England 
writes that the original Greek, in John iv. 
23, 24, conveys far more strongly than 
does the English translation the intense 
emphasis of our Lord’s words on the spirit- 
ual character of worship. 

We may have been in Friends’ meetings 
which had not much of life in the silence, 
and where the spoken word seemed to 
have little power; and have forgotten to 
ask ourselves whether the careless attitude 
of our own heart had not helped to lessen 
the life of the meeting. But has not our 
experience at some other times been of a 
widely different kind ? 

If we believe Christ’s declaration—it is 
more than a promise—that HE Is in the 
midst of those gathered together (not in 
the name of priest or pastor), but in His 
Name, can we in that Real Presence have 








no time for anything but the words of 


men ! 


Did Peter, James, and John do all the 
speaking in the first Christian meetings, 
and leave their Great Master no time at all 


to speak ? 


Hannah Whitall Smith tells us that in 
her young days she grew weary of the 
meetings of Friends, and wandered about 
from one church to another enjoying ser- 


mon and singing when they were good, 


but much disappointment otherwise. Ere 
long she came to the conclusion that even 
a somewhat dull Friends’ meeting did her 


more good ; and when once she had real- 


ized that when we sit in silence, it should 

e in order that we may hear God speak 
to us, the whole aspect of the matter was 
‘* He might have something to 


changed. 
say to her.’’ 
Are there not many who would studious- 


ly avoid the silence because they do not 


want to hear God speak to them, and can 
we wonder that such avoid a Friends’ 
meeting? — 


Again, how natural it is that men should 


prefer the easy task of listening to a ser- 
mon another has prepared, of hearkening 
to his prayer, of joining in singing, to that 


of spending part of the hour of ° worship 
in patiently seeking for the influence of 


the Holy Spirit to enable them to draw 
near to God, willing that He should re- 
veal to them their shortcomings, or sins, 
and if need be to receive His reproof; 
willing to seek with a true heart for His 
guidance in our outward life; willing to 
wait, perhaps to wait long for the inde- 
scribable comfort which He will give when 
He sees His child is able to bear it. How 
natural that the majority of people should 
shrink from close contact with the Spirit 
of the Lord—that they should be afraid 
of it—afraid to lay bare the secret cham- 
bers of their hearts in that Real Presence, 
forgetting that the sin-sick soul needs to 
be shown its sickness and its sore need of 
a Saviour. In the silent part of a Friends’ 
meeting opportunity is given for the ‘* still 
small‘voice ’’ to be heard instead of being 
drowned—as assuredly it sometimes may 
be—in service, sermon, and song. 

Again, do not some of us know from 
oft-repeated experience that as the outcome 
of a living silence, we have heard words 
spoken under the fresh anointing of the 
Lord, and accompanied by a power we 
have never witnessed under any other con- 
ditions. 

A young gentleman of great intelligence, 
after attending Friends’ meetings, said to 
a Friend: ‘‘ You are so accustomed to 
the silent part of your meetings, that you 
may not fully appreciate it. You cannot 
tell what it is tows. Friends will make 
a great mistake if they give up their silent 


waiting.” 












In the early days of the Society of 
Friends a meeting was held in the North 
of England month after month, strange to 
say, in silence, but a living silence when 
seeking hearts were melted under the 
power of the Lord, who drew nigh to 
them as they drew nigh to Him. And 
that meeting was a very school of the 
prophets, from which came forth heaven- 
appointed ministers, young men and 
strong, who were mighty instruments for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

Let us not forget that it was from meet- 
ings ‘‘ held after the manner of Friends” 
that such ministers as Daniel Wheeler, 
Thomas Shillitoe, Thomas Scattergood, 
William Forster, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah 
C. Backhouse, Elza Gurney, and very 
many more, came forth to labor for their 
Lord. 

Especially would I allude to Stephen 
Grellet, the influence of whose holy life 
and labors is felt at the present day, as 
one or other of the records of his life is 
read, not only in England and America, 
but amongst his relatives and others in 
France, andaway in Syria and in far off Ja- 
pan. His conversion, although convicted 
of sin before, seems to have been in a 
Friends’ meeting and it was in a Friends’ 
meeting which was usually held in silence 
throughout (probably it ought o/ to have 
been so) that he grew in grace. It was 
under his Lord’s own discipline and train- 
ing that he was prepared for the ministry, 
and afterwards sent forth as an apostle 
to the nations. 

‘* Having therefore, brethren, boldness 
to enter into the Holiest by the blood of 
Jesus . . . let us draw near with a trne 
heart.’’ Heb. x. 19,22. 

FRANCES ANNE BUDGE. 





IF THERE IS any disease in our modern 
theology and our modern philosophy of 
life more conspicuous than another, it is 
indifference tosin. We lull it with ano- 
dyne. Wecall it anything but sin. We 
form our schemes of social improvement 
and material progress without any con- 
viction of the deep plague-spot of our na- 
ture. We hide it from ourselves until it 
breaks out in some scandalous form and 
startles us with its intensity. We will 
drill men into morality; we will repress 
crime by education; we will empty our 
jails by philanthropic legislation : but the 
sin that dwelleth in us is too strong for 
human remedies, too rampant for the 
social reformer’s pruning hook. Far 
truer is the novelist’s sentiment, when he 
puts into the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters the awful, but grand words, ‘‘ How 
gladly would I endure the torments of 
hell if thereby I might escape from my - 
sin.” —Dean of Peterborough. 
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BAPTISM. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON, A. M. 


In the consideration of doctrinal ques- 
tions we should, as the last Scriptural re- 
sort, depend not upon our English trans- 
lations which are in many instances 
faulty, and in some, misleading,* but go 
back to the language in which the inspired 
writers wrote, then taking the best texts 
of their writings which careful Christian 
scholarship can prepare from the various 
manuscriptsextant, weshould consider their 
teachings in the light of what is known 
of the forms of thought and the idioms 
of expression in the midst of which the 
sacred writers lived and spoke. For ex- 
ample, the New Testament writers were 
Jews. They had the Hebrew mode of 
thought and idiom of expression. They 
wrote, however, in Greek. Hence to be 
sure that we rightly appreciate the bear- 
ing of their teaching upon any point of 
doctrine, we must fathom the meaning of 
the Greek words they use, and weigh the 
force of their Hebrew idioms. Of course 
for ordinary devotional uses of Scripture, 
this is not necessary, though it is an ad- 
vantage even then, but when we endeavor 
to construct a system of Christian doc- 
trine from Scripture teaching, it 1s abso- 
lutely essential, if we would have the 
sanction of inspired writ and not mis- 
taken or fanciful authority for our doctri- 
nal propositions.~ In this and succeeding 
essays an attempt is made to apply this 
principle to the study of baptism, com- 
munion, and worship. 

It is of vital importance to the Society 
of Friends at the present time to ascertain 
what the Scripture teaching with reference 
to water baptism really is. Certain un- 
tiring agitators would have us believe that 
Christ commanded water baptism, and 
that the teaching of Fox and Barclay 
upon this question is not the teaching of 
Christ. If this be so, the sooner we 
abandon the teaching of man for the 
teachings of Christ, the better it will be 
for the Society of Friends and the world. 
But did Christ teach water baptism? Be- 
fore answering this, would it not be well 
to study most carefully what He and His 
apostles really taught and did in this mat- 
ter? In doing this we must give to the 
words of Christ the first and greatest con- 
sideration, and if any reconciliation _be- 
tween His utterances and those of any 
apostle seem necessary, surely the apostle’s 
must be harmonized with His, and not 
vice versa, for the incarnate God must 
speak God’s will with greater authority 
than any apostle, however great his in- 
spiration. 

In all the recorded sayings of Christ, 
the only passage which seems to teach 


*This applies much more largely to the Authorized 
than to the Revised Version, though the latter is not ab- 
solutely perfect. The originals were made by inspired 
men, the translations by men no more inspired than our- 
selves. 

¢ This statement does not conflict with the good old 
Friendiy doctrine of the direct illumination of the mind 
by the Spirit. but rather with the modern un-Friendly as- 
sumption that the most literal meaning of the English 
text must be followed at all hazards. 
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water-baptism, is Matt. xxviii. 19. It 
correctly reads in the Revised Version, 
** Go ye therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

As this is the only command of Christ 
on the subject, its every word is of the 
utmost importance to us, and deserves our 
most careful study. The important words 
for our subject are ‘‘ baptizing into the 
name.’’ What does the word ‘‘ baptizing ’’ 
mean? In answer, let us trace its history. 
In Greek writers, it means to immerge or 
submerge, or to put into. The idea of 
taking out again, so necessary to the idea 
of dipping, does not belong to it except 
in a few instances. This will be seen 
from the following quotations : * 


Aristotle’s Wonderful Reports, 136. 


‘¢ They say that the Phoenicians inhab- 
iting the region called Gadira, sailing be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules with an 
easterly wind four days, reach to certain 
desert places full of rush and sea-weed, 
which when it is ebb tide are not bap- 
tized, but when it is full tide are flooded.”’ 

It will be noticed here that baptism is 
equal to a flooding which lasts during a 
tide. 

Julianus AZgyptus (See Anelecta Vet- 
erum Poetarum, Vol. II. p. 493): ‘‘I 
found Cupid among the roses and hold- 
ing him by the wings I baptized him into 
the wine and took and drank him.’’ 
Here the baptism was a putting in pure 
and simple, with no coming out. 

Orpheus Argonautica, 512: ‘* But 
when the sun had baptized himself into 
the ocean flood.’’ 

This refers to the well known idea of 
the ancients that the sun at night plunged 
into the ocean, and here ‘‘ baptized,’’ is 
equal to plunged. 

Plutarch, Sylla xxi: ‘ And dying they 
fill the lake with dead bodies, so that to 
the present many barbaric arrows, and 
helmets and pieces of iron breast plates 
and swords baptized in the marshes are 
found.”’ 

It is easy to be seen what the baptism 
of iron sunk in water would be. 


Strabo, xiv. 3,9: ‘Alexander falling 
upon the stormy season and trusting com- 
monly to fortune, pressed on before the 
flood went out and through the entire day 
the army marched baptized up to the 
waist.”’ 

Here the baptism was no dipping, but 
an all day submergence. 

Polybius. Hist. v. 47: ‘‘ But baptized 
by themselves and sinking in the marshes, 
were all of them destroyed.’’ 

‘¢ Baptized ” is here made synonymous 
with ‘ sunk.”’ 

Dion. Cass. Rom. Hist., xli. 42: 
“Crowds of them fleeing perished ; 
some in embarking upon the boats thrown 
down by the press, others even in the 
boats baptized by their own weight.” 


*I make these quotations directly from the Greek au- 
thors in which they occur, but these same quotations 
and scores of others from Greek literature may be found 
in Dr. James W. Dale’s “‘ Classic Baptism,” pp. 235, ff. 
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Here again ‘‘baptized’’ is evidently 
equivalent to sunk or submerged. 

Ebulus, Nausicaa: ‘‘ Who now are the 
fourth day baptized.” 

Surely a baptism of four days contin- 
uance is equal to a submergence. 

Aesop. Ape and Dolphin : ‘And the 
dolphin displeased at such a falsehood 
baptizing killed him.”’ 

Here the baptism is a means of death, 
and must be simply a submergence. 

Conon, Narrative 1.: ‘‘ Thebe exhorted 
to the murder, and having baptized and 
put to sleep Alexander by much wine, 
she dismisses the guards of the bedcham. 
ber under the pretext of using the bath, 
and called the brother to the work.’’ 

In this passage baptize is evidently ased 
in the sense of plunging one into the in- 
fluence of wine. 

Plutarch, Bang. iii. 8: ‘*Of those 
slightly intoxicated, the intellect is dis- 
turbed, but the body is yet able to serve 
its impulses, being not yet baptized.”’ 

The meaning of baptize in this passage 
as in the last, can only be to put into the 
influence of wine. 

These quotations are all the space of 
the present paper will allow, but those 
who may wish to see some scores of oth- 
ers equally to the point, are reterred to 
the works of the Dr. Jas. W. Dale, men- 
tioned above (p. 5, note), entitled Clas- 
sic, Judaic, Johannic, and Christian Bap- 
tism. 

From the quotations here made, the 
following points are clear: 

1. That the word baptize meant, in 
Greek writers, to put into, to merge or 
submerge. 

2. That it need not be a liquid or any 
substance into which the putting was 
done, but a mere influence, as that of 
wine. 

To be continued. 


————__ +o — _—__ 


WouLD THAT EVERY representative of 
mission agency was as radiant with Christ 
as a Brahmin convert I met two hundred 
miles north of Ongole. As he talked of 
his work, and urged me to labor hard in 
the interests of heathen evangelization, I 
felt that it was not he, but Christ, speak- 
ing through him. Last month a Cocon- 
ada brother wrote me of his death. He 
had just officiatéd at a wedding. A sud- 
den sickness came on before he had signed 
the marriage certificate. ‘‘Just your 
name, brother,’’ they said, as they put 
the paper under his hand, and the pen 
between his fingers. 

‘* Name? ’’—said the dying Brahmin ; 
‘name ?— There is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’ ”’ 

** Yes ; but we want your own name. 
Quick ! Write it!”’ 

‘¢ My name? I have none other name 
than the Lamb’s name, written in my 
forehead.” 

And the pen moved; and the hand 
dropped ; and the spirit was gone; and 
they looked, and he had written— 
‘¢ Jesus.’’ W. F. BAINBRIDGE. 
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THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL.* 


The subject of education in our coun- 
try is one whose importance is becoming 
more fully recognized, and an ever-in- 
creasing interest is manifested in the discus- 
sion of questions which it involves. Upon 
every State, county, town and community 
there is a sense of obligation for the right 
education of its youth. To each citizen 
the responsibility reaches, demanding of 
him not only passive, but active support. 
We all of us, as members of our free com- 
monwealth, realize that we have some 
part to play in fitting the rising genera- 
tion to assume intelligently the duties of 
citizenship. 

Now if such a demand is felt upon us as 
members of the Republic, how is that de- 
mand modified by the fact of our member- 
ship of the church, and particularly this 
branch of the church? Has the Society 
of Friends any mission peculiarly her own 
to perform in the educational field? Un- 
hesitatingly we should answer in the affir- 
mative. 

The ideal Friends’ school undoubtedly 
does not exist, but such as do exist have 
their distinguishing features. It is very gen- 
erally true that Friends’ schools are in good 
repute throughout the sections of country 
where they are located. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is because the moral stand- 
ard of our schools is high, and because they 
are alive, exhibiting a spirit of honest in- 
dustry. It is because there is apparent 
something of the high aim and untiring 
zeal of a George Fox, not the falsely as- 
sumed George Fox who stickles for mere 
form, but one who is working for a prin- 
ciple. It is because there is evident a 
a spirit of sincerity and frankness, of deep 
conviction and earnestness. 

It is an atmosphere like this that the pu- 
pils breathe in most of our schools; and they 
themselves feel, and they carry out with 
them the impression that school MEANS 
something, that ‘it is not a mere pastime, 
but a preparation for life,—that ‘* Not for 
school, but for life ” they are learning. 

The influences at work in the school- 
room, far from being confined to the 
school.room, are distinctly felt throughout 
the circle of country represented there ; 
and such as is their character, such is their 
impress. What grander opportunity then 
for fulfilling her mission, what more pro- 
mising field of action, has the Friends’ 
church than is offered her in her schools ? 
Can she afford to be at all indifferent in 
her attitude towards them? to manifest 
any lack of zeal that the educational ad- 
vantages which they offer may be the very 
best ? 

The lament is often heard that so many 
of our pupils are not Friends, as if it were 
an indication of the weakness of the church. 
We regret to say that itis too often the 
case, in localities where schools are main- 
tained, that the church zs deplorably weak, 
her life at a very low ebb. The excess of 


*Read before Kansas Yearly Meeting, 1890, by Princi- 
pal A. W, Jones, of Tonganoxie Academy, 
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outside patronage, however, far from be- 
traying that weakness, is an unmistakable 
evidence that in the school, at least, és 
manifested enough of the vigor and en- 
ergy of genuine Quakerism to win the ad- 
miration and secure the patronage of non- 
Quakers. It is in realitya very encourag- 
ing feature, laying open, as it does, a 
broad avenue of usefulness. 

It seems like a misnomer to call a 
school, the majority of whose pupils are 
not members, a Friends’ school. It no 
longer appears so, however, when the true 
sphere of schools is considered, when we 
realize that their real design is to mould 
the life of the nation. A school, in this 
sense, is made up of influences; and its 
character is determined by the character 
of those influences. 

Let us suppose a school to be based on 
Friends’ principles in their purity, sup- 
ported directly and influentially by them, 
its interests guarded by the church and its 
immediate control administered with a 
loyalty to true Quakerism, true as steel 
and firm asa rock. Is not thisa Friends’ 
school, even if but a small percentage of 
its patrons be Friends? 

The Society of Friends stands before 
the world in protest against superficiality 
and sham; and the result of debarring 
from her schools all who are not of her 
number must be to narrow the circle of 
her usefulness. 

The question of the relation to each 
other of religious and secular instruction 
is one which is justly receiving much at. 
tention. Says Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education: ‘‘It seems to 
me clear that it is better to separate reli- 
gious from secular instruction. . . .. 
Throughout the secular studies the object 
of the teacher should be to make the de- 
velopment of the thinking power a maxi- 
mum and the development of the mere 
memory a minimum. But with religious 
instruction faith in authority is to be the 
chief organ, and the critical faculty of the 
intellect must be kept everywhere subor- 
dinate. The consequence of 
placing secular instruction in close con- 
nection with religious instruction is to de- 
velop habits of shallow and flippant rea- 
soning on sacred themes, sapping the foun- 
tain of piety ; or else where the teacher 
lays very much greater stress on religious 
instruction he is prone to introduce the 
religious method into his teaching of secu- 
lar branches. Authority usurps 
the place of original thinking. This has 
been the method of the parochial schools 
of the Catholics, and in fact of all reli- 
gious denominations. The dogmatic, au- 
thoritative method is the only method in 
which religion can be properly taught.” 

These sentiments are full of valuable 
suggestion, but Commissioner Harrisseems 
to lose sight of the now hardly disputed 
fact that there is no conflict between sci- 
ence and religion. We can hardly con- 
sider his reasoning sound, except on the 
supposition that by religious instruction 
he means the teaching and enforcing of 
particular creeds and doctrines. It is no 
part of the legitimate work of our schools, 
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however, to proselyte. Indeed it is not 
the true mission of the church herself, and 
the less she makes that the end and aim of 
her work, the greater will be her real suc- 
cess. It is cause for deep-st gratitude 
that the flinty walls which have hitherto so 
sharply divided between sect and sect are 
fast falling away. It is becoming more 
and more fully recognized that all the 
evangelical denominations are but branch- 
es of the One Church, Christ’s representa- 
tive on earth, whose mission it is to work 
harmoniously for the spread of the Gospel 
of Salvation and True Righteousness ; 
subdivisions of one great army, variously 
and peculiarly adapted for resisting dif- 
ferent phases of evil and presenting differ- 
ent phases of truth. 

It is too true that almost everywhere the 
youth of our own Society are shamefully 
ignorant of the fundamental principles 
of our organization. While this may 
be attributed largely to the lack of such 
instruction by parents and in direct con- 
nection with the church, it would be 
greatly to our advantage if in our schools 
the views we hold were clearly and judi- 
ciously presented. This is far from ‘‘ dog- 
matical, authoritative’? teaching. We 
have no desire to enforce upon any one 
any creed or dogma, but it zs our duty to 
let our convictions be known, to proclaim 
clearly and positively the phase of truth 
which we represent. Our church has no 
need to offer apo.ogies for her separate ex- 
istence, nor cam she offer any valid excuse 
for dissensions within her own borders, 
smothering her influence and destroying 
her usefulness. She has a broad platform 
of simple and pure Christian principles, 
the purity and simplicity and grandeur of 
which all Christendom tacitly, if not avow- 
edly, admires. She has only to maintain 
her position firmly ard persistently to 
wield a mighty influence over the Christian 
world, eliminating from it its formality 
and bigotry, and impressing upon it the 
supreme importance of developing in the 
individual real rational Christian charac- 
ter, based upon a knowledge and realiza- 
tion of individual responsibility,—a char- 
acter which makes the man a whole- 
souled Christian, having Christianity not 
merely in profession and observance of 
form and ritual, but a Christianity which 
is inwoven into the very fibre of his heart 
and life, of which righteous living is but 
the natural expression. 

“We see dimly in the present 
What is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm 
May turn the iron helm of fate. 


Though insignificant in numbers, the 
Society of Friends has but faintly con- 
ceived the grandeur of the work which lies 
before her if loyal to her trust; and 
no phase of it promises grander results 
than that done in connection with her 
schools. And yet it may all be done 
without the slightest display of a merely 
sectarian spirit or tone of authority. Can 
it be that in dealing with their spiritual 
interests our pupils are to discard the use 
of intellect and rational contemplation, 
on the ground that it will lead to 
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‘‘habits of shallow and flippant reason- 
ing on sacred themes ?’’ Certainly the pupil 
who is receiving proper secular instruction 
is not in the habit of such reasoning. He 
sees phenomena all about him in the world 
of science which he cannot begin to un- 
derstand. His very existence and life are 
mysteries. The slightest movement of 
his body he cannot explain; and yet he is 
able to study intelligently the laws which 
govern all these things. The young and 
active mind wé// think and reason, what- 
ever the theme presented; and to avoid 
stumbling and confusion it needs not re- 
straint, but instruction and guidance. 
Those who become most firmly grounded 
in spiritual life are such as take a rational 
view of religion, having been taught to 
see clearly that ‘‘ Natural Law” reigns in 
the ‘ Spiritual World.”’ 


Purely Christian influences cannot too 
thoroughly pervade our schools, all 
prompted by the supreme desire of adding 
tothe membership of theOne Church. At 
thesame time duty demands that we let our 
peculiar light shine and keep our inward- 
opening doors throwa open wide, with the 
assurance of glad welcome, and protection 
to all who feel the conviction that they 
can work most effectively with us, and 
equally rejoicing when others, to whom 
we have given help and encouragement, 
find their home and field of labor else- 
where ; letting all minor differences disap- 
pear, lost in the one grand theme, Jesus 
our Saviour and perfect example, vanish- 
ing from sight, like the stars at mid-day, 
in the infinite splendor of the Star of 
Bethlehem. 


—- —- eee -——____ 


IN A CERTAIN paper mill in the West of 
England, a kind of paper is made, on a 
sheet of which a man may lie down and 
be lifted up, four other men holding its 
four corners without its breaking. What 
is it made from? Dirty rags, it may be, 
picked up by a rag and bone man from a 
gutter, where it has been trampled under 
foot by careless passersby. The rags 
have been torn ina mili and converted 
into pulp, and dried into paper, upon 
which a bank note is to be printed, repre- 
senting perhaps £5, perhaps £1,000, or 
even more. Such are we who have the 
new value of the redeemed life stamped 
on our hearts by the King of kings and 
Lord of lords Himself. Outcast and mis- 
erable sinners of a very truth, yet con- 
verted by grace into a circulating medium 
for good works. ‘‘Yes,’’ said one of 
my congregation, to whom I had been 
pointing this out, ‘‘I was a real gutter 
rag once, now I have been through the 
gospel mill, and am re made, and have 
the King’s sign on my soul.’’ Then he 
added, ‘‘I think a greater miracle has 
been performed on me than on Lazarus. 
He was only four days in the grave. I 
lay forty years in sin and death ere He 
who is the Resurrection and the Life 
raised me therefrom.”’ 


—F, Sessions. 
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QUAKER CUSTOMS IN PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


Ill. 

The juridical procedure among the 
Friends was both curious and instructive. 
When the members of the Society dis- 
agreed, they seldom scolded and rarely 
went tolaw. All their disputes were ad- 
justed by what we call, in the language of 
administration, Boards of Arbitration. 
These Peace Commissions, so to speak, 
arranged all difficulties arising between 
the Europeans and the Indians, as well as 
settling altercations between the Colonists 
themselves. As regards compos'tion, the 
bodies possessing such important functions, 
were usually as follows : * 

Three persons were appointed by each 
County Court of Pennsylvania, and the 
individuals thus selected were invested 
with the honorable title of Peacemakers. 
Their chief duty was to mediate between 
contending parties, accommodating their 
contests, if possible, by their friendly 
services. Appeal to the usual course of 
the law was, however, permitted when one 
party refused to refer the matter in ques- 
tion to the Peacemakers, or when the 
point at issue could only be settled by the 
ordinary legal proceedings. When a 
Friend disagreed with a person outside the 
pale of the Society, he first proposed arbi- 
tration ; if this proposition was rejected, 
he then had no scruples about having 
recourse to the courts. Some of their 
disputes were very easily adjusted. In 
1684, for instance, we read that * there 
being a D.fference depending between ’’ 
Andrew Johnson and Hance Peterson, 
‘¢the Gov’ & Councill advised them to 
shake hands, and to forgive One another ; 
and Ordered that they should Enter in 
Bonds for fifty pounds apiece, for their 
good abearance, w accordingly they 
did.”’ + 

Agesilaus, the famous King of Sparta, 
being asked on one occasion, ‘* what ought 
children to learn?’’ quickly responded, 
‘¢ that which they ought to practice when 
they become men.” With this opinion, 
Penn’s belief coincided exactly. At an 
early’ period in his administration of 
the Colony, therefore, he ordered that 
‘* all children within this province of the 
age of twelve years, shall be taught some 
useful trade or skill to the end none may 
be idle, but the poor may work to live, 
_and the rich, if they become poor, may 
not want.’”’ He explains that his reason 
for this legislation was, that the children 
of the wealthy classes in England ‘‘ were 
too generally brought up in pride and 
sloth, good for nothing to themselves or 
others.” He took special care, therefore, 
that ample provision for the education of 
the young shculd be made in Pennsylvania. 
In his Frame of Government, Penn de- 





* The early Christians settled all their disputes by ar- 
bitration.—Gefcken, Church and State. I, 103. 
t Col. Rec. of Pa., I. 52. 


clared that a committee of manners, edu- 
cation, and art, should be appointed, so 
that all ‘‘ wicked and scandalous living 
may be prevented, and that youth may 
be trained up in virtue, and useful arts 
and knowledge.’’ As early as 1683, an 
educational institution was established for 
the instruction of the children of the 
colonists. In that year ‘‘the Gov" and 
Prov" Councill having taken into their 
Serious Consideration the great Necessity 
there is of a School Master for y® Instruc- 
tion & Sober Education of Youth in the 
towne of Philadelphia, Sent for Enoch 
Flower, an Inhabitant of the said Towne, 
who for twenty year past hath been Exercis- 
ed in that care and Imploym* in England, to 
whom having Communicated their Minds, 
he embraced it upon these following 
Termes: to Learn to read English 4° by 
the Quarter, to Learn to-read and write 
6° by y* Quarter, to learnto read, Write 
and Cast acct 8° by y* Quarter; for 


_ Boarding a Scholler, that is to say, dyet, 


Washing, Lodging, & Schooling, Tenn 
pounds for one whole year.” * 

In 1689, the Quakers opened another 
school for ‘‘ all children and servants, male 
and female—the rich, at reasonable ra‘es ; 
the poor, for nothing.’’ George Keith 
was made principal of this foundation, 
and was assisted by a certain Thomas 
Makin, who, the records inform the read- 
er, was ‘*a good Latinist.’’ The plan of 
instruction was similar to that of an 
ordinary modern grammar school, with 
the exception that its curriculum included 
‘the learned languages.’’ It was entirely 
supported by the Friends, but represen- 
tatives of all denominations were magnan- 
imously permitted to share its advantages. 
In the year 1749, Franklin published his 
‘¢ Proposal Relative to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania,’? which resulted 
in the establishment of the Academy. 
This institution was promoted to collegiate 
rank about 1755; and, finally, in 1779, 
it was incorporated as the University of 
Pennsylvania. f 

In the early days of the Colony, great 
care was exercised to secure competent 
teachers. To this end, no person was 
permitted to *‘ keep school ’’ without first 
securing a license, and this docunient 
could only be obtained by satisfactorily 
passing the requisite examination. In 
1693, Thomas Meakin (our former ac- 
quaintance, now the victim of parono- 
masia) ‘‘keeper of the ffree schoole in 
the town of Philadelphia, being called be- 
fore the Lt. Go’ and Councill, was told 
that hee must not keepe school without a 
License, ansred that hee was willing to 
comply, and to take a Licence ; was there- 
fore ordered to procure a Certificate of 
his abilitie, Learning & diligence, from the 
Inhabitants of note in this towne... in 





* Col. Rec. of Pa., I. 36. 


+ In addition to the branches usually included in the 
curricula of such institutions, Chapter LX. of the Great 
Law of Pennsylvania, was particular to specify ‘* That 
the Laws of this Province, from time to time, shall 
published and printed, that every person may have the 
knowledge thereof; and they shall be one of the Books 
taught in the Schools of this Province and territo’ 
thereof.” In the light of this provision, no one could 
truthfully plead ignorance of the law as an excuse, 
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order to the obtaining of a Licence, which 
he promised to do.’’ * 

Notwithstanding the fact that so much 
attention was lavished on education in 
general, the age preceding the Declaration 
of Independence was not overly favorable 
to the growth and development of the 
press and journalism. Only three papers 
were published in Philadelphia anterior to 
the American Revolution. These were 
The American Weekly Mercury, The 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Adver- 
tiser, and The Pennsylvania Gazette. In 
1719, the earliest venture was made. In 
that year, Zhe Mercury first appeared. 
Its existence, however, was always ex- 
tremely precarious, and in 1746, its issue 
was finally discontinued. Four years prior 
to this event, another paper had cele- 
brated its dedut¢ in the Colony. This was 
The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser. ts dimensions were insig- 
nificant, corresponding to a sheet of or- 
dinary foolscap paper. Franklin had 
commenced the publication of his paper, 
The Gazette, as early as 1729, and it 
maintained its independent existence un- 
til the middle of the succeeding century, 
when this publication was merged with 
another periodical. 

There is one factor that is seldom lack- 
ing in any community—nawmely, marriage 
and giving in marriage; and Cupid ex- 
hibited as much activity in the Quaker 
Colony as he did in other portions of the 
terrestrial globe. At the time, however, of 
which we write, bashfulness and modesty 


in youth were regarded as ornaments, nay 


even as great virtues. ‘* Young lovers,” 
says Watson, ‘‘then listened and took 
side-long glances when before their par- 
ents or elders.”’ {| but, how these hopefuls 
behaved in the absence of the aforesaid 
worthies, we are not informed, for the an- 
nalist breaks off suddenly at this point, as 
if fearful of later dénouements if the nar- 
tative were veraciously continued. 

Marriage among the Friends was a very 
important institution, and the weddings 
were always the occasions of great festivi- 
ty. The matches appear to have arisen 
solely from inclination. Happily, here, 
conniving mothers seem to have been 
missing factors. *‘ Never marry but for 
love,’’ is William Penn’s advice to all, 
‘« but see that thou lovest what islovely.’’ t 
The Quakers, moreover, gave consider- 
able publicity to the celebration of marri- 
age. Before the union could be consum- 
mated, the intentions of the persons 
concerned were promulgated by affixing a 
declaration to that effect on the Court or 
Meeting-house door; and when the act 
was finally solemnized at least twelve sub- 
scribing witnesses had to be present. 

In regard to the ceremony employed, 
it will be sufficient to remark that they re- 
jected the mode atlopted by the Protestant 
sects, as well as that employed by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and introduced a 
Simple form of marriage in the meeting of 
their own Society. The priest and the 


*Col. Rec. of Pa., Vol. I, p. 345. 


Anuals, I, 174. 
{ Select Works V. 129. 


-the blushing bride. 


ring were discarded as being utterly 
heathenish. ‘‘Ceremonies,’’ declares 
Penn, ‘‘ they have refused not out of hu- 
mour, but conscience reasonably ground- 
ed; inasmuch as no Scripture-example 
tells us, that the priest had any other part, 
of old time, than that of a witness among 
the rest, before whom the Jews used to 
take one another ; and therefore this peo- 
ple look upon it as an imposition, to ad- 
vance the power and profits of the clergy ; 
and for the use of the ring, it is enough 
to say, that it was an heathenish and vain 
custom, and never practiced among the 
people of God, Jews or primitive Chris- 
tians,’"* 

The Friends, in the language of George 
Fox, declared, ‘‘ We marry none, but are 
witnesses of it; marriage being God’s 
joining, not man’s.” Penn alleges the 
Quakers believed ‘‘that marriage is an 
ordinance of God, and that God only can 
rightly join men and women in marri- 
age.’"} When a marriage was contem- 
plated, the Monthly Meeting had to be 
notified of it, and the form of the paper 
submitted to this assembly was about as 
follows: ‘* We, the subscribers, A. B. son 
of C., and D. B; and F. G., daughter of 
H., and I. G., purpose taking each other 
in marriage, which we hereby offer for the 
approbation of Friends.’’ Then followed 
the signatures of the contracting individ- 
uals. If no sufficient reason were dis- 
covered for preventing the union, the 
hymeneal ceremony was performed at the 
appointed time. 

Originally, the weddings even of the 
unostentatious members of the Society were 
very expensive and harassing ceremonies 
to the wedded—in fact, truth to tell, to 
all but the invited guests. The company 
usually assembled early in the morning, 
remained to dinner, possibly even to sup- 
per. For two entire days, it was custo- 
mary to deal out refreshments with a lavish 
hand to all who honored the family with 
their presence. The gentlemen congratu- 
lated the groom on the first floor of the 
dwelling, and then ascended to the second 
story, where they wished future felicity to 
After these prelim- 
inaries, this unfortunate female was com- 
pelled, by the unwritten law of the time, 
to undergo the ordeal of being kissed by 
all the male visitors. 

It is somewhat astonishing, when we re- 
flect, that the Quakers, strenuously op- 
posed, as they unquestionably were, to all 
sorts of frivolity and ceremony, ever 
submitted to such veritable nuisances as 
these affairs soon turned out to be. The 
annalist, Watson, relates on credible 
authority, that it was nothing uncommon 
for families in affluent circumstances to 
have ‘‘120 persons to dine—the same 
who had signed their certificate of marri- 
age at the Monthly Meeting.”’ ‘* These,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ also partook of tea and sup- 
per.’’{ At first, these elaborate ceremo- 
nies were accepted, if not without 
question, certainly without expressed op- 


* Select Works, V. 225. 
Rise and Progress, 35. 
Annals, I, 178, 


position. Finally, however, the good 
Friends revolted from all this worldly ex- 
citement and round of festivity. At 
length, all such frivolities were relegated 
to the limbo of exploded vanities, and 
matrimonial alliances were attended with 
no other ceremony than that of simply 
taking each other by the hand in public 
meeting and avowing their willingness to 
enter the connubial state. After these 
informal exercises, the marriage certificate 
was registered in the record book belong- 
ing to the Meeting where the marriage 
was solemnized, and this simple act com- 
pleted the ceremony. 

If the union were blessed with issue, all 
ceremony was likewise rejected in naming 
the offspring. As a rule, children were 
named by their parents in the presence of 
the mid-wife, and of those that were pres- 
ent at the birth. These witnesses subse- 
quently affixed their signatures to the 
natal certificate, and this paper was then 
duly recorded in the book of that Month- 
ly Meeting to which the parents belonged. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE, 


‘« What means this glory round our feet,” 
The magi mused, “more bright than 
morn?” 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 
‘T’o day the Prince of Peace is born,” 


‘‘What means that star?” the shepherds 
said, 
“ That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, “ Peace on earth, good-will to men,’ 


’Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him like them of yore ; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come, 


But it was said, in words of gold, 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing hearts incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 
“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born,” 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


— 


IT IS RAINING, little flower. 
Be glad of rain! 
Too much sun would wither thee ; 
*Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black, 'tis true, 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain, 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When the clouds their perfect work have 
done. —Anon, 
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most favorable possible for the highest ex- 
pansion of the physical, social, intellect- 
ual, moral and spiritual development of 
young men. It will be better to secure 
this highest development to a moderate 
number than to sacrifice it to any extent 
in the ambition to make a large College: 
Nevertheless if we can establish these con- 
ditions, the College will grow steadily, 
and there is no necessary limit to its size.’’ 

‘* But, above all, our College must re- 
tain its religious basis. We must not rele- 
gate this to any secondary place. While 
great wisdom is needed to decide on the 
form in which it should express itself, we 
must take practical measures to encourage 
the substance. It is possible to have a 
College very useful, and very fair exter- 
nally, which is wholly secular. I do not 
think Haverford should ever be allowed 
to become, by purpose or by drift, such a 
College.” 

‘* In realizing this pervasive religious in- 
fluence, we are but slightly, if at all, 
hampered by the simple forms of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which lend themselves 
readily to the attempt to make religion 
spiritual rather than denominational. Nev. 
ertheless we have a double problem to 
solve. In the first place, we should 
strengthen the loyalty and usefulness to 
our chnrch of its own members who come 
under our influence, impressing them with 
its spirit and beliefs. In the second place, 
while not undermining the convictions 
which attach others to other churches, we 


the uncumbered spiritual and evangelical 
faith and life of Friends is most positive 
and full on the part of those whose associ- 
ations have made them familiar with the 
weaknesses of other church systems, 
Where this is not the case, in colleges or 
elsewhere, it is not the fault of genuine 
Quakerism, but of its setting forth and 
exemplification. For it contains no infal. 
lible secret by which all men will be 
(though all may be) made perfect in wis- 
dom or in character. It has had encum- 
brances of its own accumulation in the 
past, and it is always in danger of bor- 
rowing those of neighboring denomina- 
tions. All that we dare to affirm is that 
there is no other set of ideas concerning 
religion and morals so well fitted for em- 
bodiment in the mental and spiritual life 
of a College, as those which were given in 
the rough in George Fox’s Journal, with 
erudition in Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
and were brought forth visibly in the lives 
of such men as William Penn, John Wool- 
man, Thomas Shillitoe and Stephen Grel- 
let. Towards these the best mind and 
enlightened conscience of the Christian 
world come nearer, year by year. Alas, 
if those who hold them traditionally, like 
Africans who will barter gold and ivory for 
beads and bits of cloth, part with their 
noble inheritance, in order to be assimi- 
lated to the world around them: as if 
George Fox was a visionary only, and 
wrought no real, substantial reform. 


HaveRFORD CoLLEGE.—From the An- 
nual Reports of the Managers and Presi- 
dent, we learn that Haverford opened the 
present college year with 1o1 students, 
including 12 graduate students. Of the 
four undergraduate classes, the Freshman 
class is largest, consisting of 29 members. 

President Sharpless being absent for a 
year in Europe, his place is acceptably 
filled for the time by John B. Garrett, a 
member of the Board of Managers. 

A Mechanical Laboratory has been 
erected for the use of the Engineering De- 
partment ; valuable instruments have been 
added to the apparatus of the Department 
of Physics ; and a fine stone wall, the gift 
of Justus C. Strawbridge, has been erect- 
ed on the Lancaster turnpike front of the 
College property. Six Professors have 
erected dwellings on the lawn for occupa- 
tion with their families. 

Including the valuable Gustav Baur lib- 
rary recently purchased, the College Lib- 
rary now contains about 25,000 volumes. 
Walter Wood and Professor J. Rendel 
Harris have presented to the Library an 
important collection of Ethiopic, Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew and Armenian manu- 
scripts, secured by Professor Harris dur- 

ing his visit to the East. 

The five numbers of ‘‘ Haverford Col- 








lege Studies,’’ already issued, have been 
recognized by scholars as containing work 
of much permanent value. 


The growth of the floating debt of the 
College during the past few years has be. 
come a subject of serious consideration. 
It is evidently due to the policy of endea- 
voring to meet he demands of the time and 
to increase the popularity of the College 
by enlarging the Faculty and increasing its 
resources for specialized instruction. What 
limitations to such enlargement are neces- 
sary must depend on the liberality with 
which the friends of the College will sup- 
ply means to meet the liabilities incurred. 
It is not probable that any first-class Col- 
lege can be made entirely self-supporting. 
Even those which have large endowments 
are constantly reaching out toward im- 
provements which involve more and more 
expenditure. 

President Sharpless writes as follows in 
his report : 



















































































































































































‘* The object we must work for is an in- 
stitution so completely equipped in every 
respect that the conditions will be the 

















must assist and deepen their spiritual 
growth and their interest in and knowl- 


edge of Christianity. 

The practical means to take to solve 
at the same time and in the same com- 
munity this double problem should be 
carefully considered.’’ 

We are fain to ask, is this after alla 
double problem? It would seem rather 
that, from the start, Haverford was 
founded as a Friends’ College, not on any 
selfish or narrow idea of sectarian aggran- 
dizement, but because its founders be, 
lieved genuine Quakerism to be genuine 
Christianity, no more and no less. If 
those who still conduct it have the same 
conviction, all they have to do is to set 
forth the truths, inculcate the principles, 
and aim to have the College permeated by 
the spirit of vital Christianity, as they 
nnderstand and feel it. There need then 
be no discrimination in the religious treat- 
ment of those who are and those who are 
not members with Friends. It happens 
sometimes, probably often, that the appre- 





ciation of the simplicity and beauty of 


THE SOUTHERN WorKMAN, published 


at Hampton Institute, Virginia, whose 
conductors have frequent communication 
with the Indians in all parts of the West, 


gives positive editorial confirmation of the 
opinion that the disposition of Indians to 
go upon the war path has been very much 
less than would appear from the accounts 
jn the daily press. A number of the least 
civilized among them have been excited 
with the ‘‘ ghost dance ’’ and the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah craze,’’ and a few hundred, perhaps, 
angered by short rations and other disap- 
pointments, have been ready to become 
hostile. But, as a returned Hampton stu- 
dent wrote from Standing Rock Agency, 
Dakota, early in Twelfth mo.: ‘I heard 
that the white people are talking about, 
saying that the Indians want to fight, but 
I say that the Indians don’t want to fight.’” 





Tue Fearrut Events of real Indian 
warfare which have just occurred in the 
West do not conflict with the judgment, 
sustained by much testimony, that very 
few of the Indians, in Dakota or else- 
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where, up to the time of the panic at the 
Pine Ridge Agency, wished to go upon the 
war path. It is the too often repeated 
story of the stirring up of strife by the de 
monstration of arms. Rifle and bayonet 
have been met by rifle and tomahawk ; 
Indians before friendly have been mad- 
dened to desperate hostility by the appre- 
hension that they were all to be killed, 
and, savage-like, they have sold their lives 
dearly. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of ex-agent McGillicuddy’s assertion, 
a month ago, that he might, with au- 
thority given him, have settled the whole 
matter safely, without a soldier. Neither 
is there reason to doubt the soundness of 
the more portentous conclusion, that this 
great calamity, which may put back the 
civilization and citizenship of thousands of 
Indians for years, has been due to the 
miserable system of placing incompetent 
agents, for partisan reasons, in charge of 
reservations, where good judgment, expe- 
rience and benevolent intentions are neces- 
sary, and would be sufficient, for the 
maintenance of order, tranquility and 
progress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Lgsson tv. First month, 25, 189 
ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL, 
I Kings xviii. 25—39. 


Gotpen Trxt.—How long halt ye between two epin- 
ions? If the Lord be God, follow him, I Kings xviii. 2.1 


In the third year (ch. xviii. 1) of Eli- 
jah’s residence at Zarephath, when the 
famine had lasted three years and a half, 
(Jas. v. 17) the word of the Lord came 
to Elijah commanding him to go to Ahab, 
for the time had come for rain to be sent 
upon the earth. Elijah obeyed imme- 
diately and came to Ahab near Samaria. 
He was greeted angrily as the troubler of 
Israel ; Ahab acting as if the whole ter- 
rible punishment were a personal injury 
inflicted by the caprice of Elijah. ‘ He 
cast the entire blame of it upon the pro- 
phet much as if one suffering under a pain- 
ful disease should blame the doctor for 
producing it, because, knowing the habits 
of the patient, he had predicted that it 
would come.”— Wm. M. Taylor. Elijah 
made no appeal at this time to Ahab; he 
simply answered him that Ass sins and 
those of his family had been the true 
troublers of Israel. The national calamity 
had not humbled Ahab’s pride and it was 
to the people that Elijah’s appeal was di- 
rected in the hope that the sufferings they 
had undergone had prepared their hearts 
for repentance. They were now to be 
summoned to assemble upon the summit of 
Carmel. Carmel is rather a ridge than a 
mountain, some twelve miles in length. 
Its western extremity is a bold headland, 
600 feet in height, which dips almost di- 
rectly.into waters of the Mediterranean. 
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Its highest point, 1728 feet above the sea 
level, is about four miles from its eastern 
extremity, and is called by the Arabs Z/ 
Murahkah, ‘‘ the Burning.’”” There can 
be no doubt that this was the scene of 
Elijah’s contest—‘‘ a sort of plateau near 
the summit—the tableland where the altars 
were built, &c , would accommodate a vast 
number of spectators (verse 21). There 
is a spring of water close at hand,—less 
than roo yards distant,—a spring which 
is said to flow even in the driest seasons, 
which would supply the water of which we 
read in verses 4, 33-35. The sea, though 
not visible from the plateau itself, is seen 
from a point some 300 feet higher, a de- 
tail which accords admirably with the ac- 
count of verse 42.''—Pu/pit Com. The 
spot was seventeen miles from Jezreel, 
where Jezebel had remained, but it was so 
prominent that the descent of the holy fire 
was doubtless visible from Ahab’s palace 
there. The test proposed by Elijah was 
that each party should select and slay a 
bullock ; that he, the lone prophet of Je- 
hovah and the 450 prophets of Baal should 
each call upon their gods and that the 
God who answered by fire should. be ac- 
cepted by the people as the true God. 
The symbol was a wonderfully fitting one, 
for Baal, the sun-god, if he had any power 
at all would certainly have this power and 
on the other hand Jehovah had in Israel’s 
past history repeatedly ‘* identified himself 
with this token.’’ See Gen. xv. 17; Ex. 
iii. 2; Lev. ix. 24; I Chron. xxi. 26; II 
Chron. vii. 1. It is to be borne in mind 
that not only the prophets of Baal, but 
‘* all Israel’? had been summoned (v. 20) 
and doubtless thousands witnessed the con- 
test from the surrounding plain, and it 
was to them that the appeal was made. 


25. And Elijah said unto the prophets 
of Baal. It would seem that the prophets 
of Ashtoreth being perhaps more imme- 
diately under the protection of Jezebel had 
disregarded the summons (v. 19). Choose 
you one bullock. ‘* Elijah gives the choice 
ot bullocks to the Baal priests, to take 
away all ground for cavil in case of fail- 
ure.”—Cook. But put no fire under. 
‘‘They were called upon unexpectedly 
and were away from their temple, so that 
they could not prearrange anything. So 
the magicians of Pharaoh failed in their 
attempts to imitate the miracles of Moses 
the first time they had no previous notice 
of the miracle and its nature.’’—Pe/oudet. 

26. And they took the bullock. To re- 
fuse would have been to confess themselves 
defeated and they probably hoped some- 
how or other to elude Elijah’s vigilance 
and get the fire started. Some honest 
belief in the powers o fBaal may also have 
existed. And called on the name of Baal 
from morniug even until noon. The priests 
of Baal occupied three-fourths of the whole 
time of the contest. Read Matt. vi. 7. 
O Baal, hear us. The Japanese to day in 
their prayers to Buddha repeat hundreds 
of times the same short sentence, ‘‘ O 
Buddha save us,’’ or sometimes even only 
the single word, ‘‘save; save; save.’’ 
Much as these Baal priests did. But there 
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was no voice. | Ki. xviii. 26; Ps. cxv. 5; 
Jer. x. 5; 1 Cor. viii. 4; xii. 2. And they leap. 
ed upon the altar. The literal meaning 
seems to be ‘‘ and they limped about the 
altar.’” The word being the same as that 
translated ‘‘ halt ’? in verse 21. ‘‘ It is used 
in ridicule of the ungainly and senseless atti- 
tudes and postures, in which, according to 
their custom, they throw themselves in 
their frenzied appeals to Baal, and in their 
enthusiastic excitement.’’—/rof. Green. 

27. And it came to pass at noon. The 
Baal prophets had the best part of the day. 
At noon if at any time the sun-god could 
certainly send fire. Elijah mocked them. 
His mockery consisted in stating what 
they claimed to be facts in order that the 
people might clearly see the bearing of 
them ither he is talking. ‘* Thatis, to 
himself; wrapt in deep meditation (R. 
V. ‘ musing’); or speaking to other gods 
in council, and so unable to hear the 
prayers of earth.’’—Peloudet. Or he is 
pursuing. R. V. ‘ Gone aside.” 

28. And cut themselves with knives and 
Jancets. It should be ‘‘swords and lances.”’ 
Lev. xix. 28; Deut. xiv. 1. These frantic 
actions may still be seen in the religious 
dances of the Dervishes in Turkey and 
other Eastern countries. The idea that 
physical suffering is pleasing to the deity 
is common to many heathen religions 
and has even found a place in Christianity, 
though it is entirely unscriptural. 

29. They prophesied until the time of 
the offering of the evening sacrifice. Three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

30. Come near unto me. Elijah’s turn 
had come—the prophets of Baal had failed 
utterly and publicly ; now he calls on the 
people to approach and observe his actions. 
This he does, needing their help in his 
preparations (verse 33) and also wishing 
them to see that there was no deceit prac- 
ticed. And he repaired the altar of the 
Lord. Ahab and Jezebel had thrown 
down the altars of Jehovah (I Ki. xix. 10) 
of which this was no doubt one. Elijah 
restored it to show that the God he served 
was the same whom their fathers had 
served. 

31. And Elijah took twelve stones. 
‘¢ This was a declaration in act that the 
twelve tribes together constituted one peo- 
ple, that they had one God in common.”’ 
—Joseph Parker. Israel shall be thy 
name, Gen. xxxii. 28; xxxv. 10; II Ki. 
xvii. "34. He thus protests against the 
uame ‘Israel,’ which belonged to all, 
being exclusively claimed by the ten 
tribes. 

32. He made a trench about the altar as 
great as would contain two measures of 
seed. ‘*A trench as deep as the grain 
measure containing two seahs.’’—Gesenius. 
The seah is about three gal!ons. 


33. Fillfour barrels with water. ** Or, 
‘ water jars,’ such as the maidens used to 
carry on their heads. The word is the 
same as that translated ‘ pitcher’ in Gen. 
xxiv. 14-20.” — Cook. The water 
would be taken from the neighboring 
spring. (See above.) And pour it on the 
burnt sacrifice. By calling on the people 
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to do this he made them witnesses that no 
fraud was practiced. 

34. Do it the second time, &c. It was 
most thoroughly done, until the altar and 
all upon it was completely soaked. 

36. Lord God of Abraham, Jsaac, and 
of Israel. Ex. iii. 6 ; I Ki. viii. 43 ; II Ki. 
xix. 19; Ps. Ixxxiii. 18. That is, the God 
of our forefathers; the God who brought 
Israel out of Egypt, and who has so often 
wrought deliverance for us. Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Is- 
rae. ‘This was the first time, so far as we 
know, that Jehovah had been publicly 
worshipped and claimed as the God of 
{srael since the division of the kingdom. 

37- That this people may know that 
thou art the Lord God. The self existent 
eternal one. Elijah is conviuced of it 
himself, and realizes the immense import- 
ance of convincing his fellow countrymen 
that Jehovah is the God. And that thou 
hast turned their heart back again. God 
was proving Himself to them by the 
drought and by the failure of the Baal 
prophets and by the miracle of the fire 
from heaven, so that it was indeed He 
Himself who was turning their hearts back 
to Himself. See Ex. xix. 4; Lev. ix. 24; 
I Chron. xxi. 26 ; II Chron. vii. 1. 

38. Zhen the fire of the Lord fell. 
** From the clear blue ether overhead the 
whole multitude saw the bright white flame 
descend.’’———Cook. And consumed the 
wood and the stones and the dus. All the 
materials of which the altar was com- 
posed : showing the strength and power of 
the flame. ‘* What is the miracle of that 
fire which devoured the burnt offering, in 
comparison with the miracle that God has 
sent His Son into the world to kindle the 
greatest fire which has ever burnt in the 
world ?”’—Zange. The miracles recorded 
in this story of Elijah are in a wonderful 
manner Jehovah speaking tothe wandering, 
rebellious people in words suited to their 
comprehension. Such miracles no more 
break the laws of nature than does a man 
who lifts a stone from the ground. He 
breaks the law of gravitation by exerting 
another and stronger power. So Jehovah, 
the maker of the laws of His own nature, 
can at any time bring into play other 
laws and bring about results which seem 
to us short sighted mortals miraculous. 

39. They fell on their faces. The peo- 
ple were convinced and ready immediate- 
ly to worship the God who had answered 
by fire. The change was not so sudden 
as may seem at first sight, for doubtless in 
that crowd were many of the faithful seven 
thousand (ch. xix. 18) who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal; these would exult in 

the triumph of Jehovah and would set the 
example to the rest. Then also the long 
years of famine had done their work on 
many hearts in preparing the way of the 
Lord. Zhe Lord, he ts the God. * As 
if, turning (by a slight inversion) the name 
of the Prophet himself into a war cry, 
‘Eli-Jah-hu.’ ‘ My God, He is Jehovah.’ ” 
—Staniey. Elijah then ordered the pro- 


phets of Baal to be slain which seems to 


have been a necessary measure in the re- 
formation he was seeking to bring about. 
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‘* The law is found in Deut. xviii. 1-18 ; 
Ex. xxii. 20.’ Then Elijah went up to the 
mountain top and prayed for rain and it 
came before the day closed. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The test of religion is still the prac- 
tical one. Does it save? The God who 
answers is still as in Elijah’s day the true 
God. 

2. Sinners may serve many gods, but 
when the time comes that they call upon 
their gods to serve them there will be no 
voice nor any to answer. 

3. “The power of one life. One 
strong, unfaltering character, rooted in 
faith, clothed with conviction, burning 
with a sense of a great calling, devoted 
body, mind and soul to a chosen work,— 
what wonders of power lie within its 
reach !"—C. Cuthbert Hall. 

4. Every one must face the question of 
choosing between God and the world. 



















RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FATHER IGNaTius, the English monk of 
the Episcopal Church, has been conduct- 
ing religious services in New York City. 
Large crowds have attended his services. 


A VALUABLE ACQUISITION to the resour- 
ces of the New York Young Women’s 
Christian Association, will soon be in opera- 
tion. It will be a temporary home for young 
women who come as strangers to the city. 
It is an elevant building, well furnished 
throughout with baths, etc., a restaurant 
in the basement and a laundry on one 
floor. It is the gift of Mrs. Elliott F. 
Shepard, who has defrayed the entire cost 
of building and furnishing. It is to be call- 
ed the Margaret Louisa Home, so named 
after Mrs. Shepard’s two daughters. The 
gift will supply a want that the Y. W. C. 
A. has long felt —Christian Herald. 


{raLy.—Facts increase to show that the 
leaven of Evangelical Christianity is work- 
ing in Italy. The mission of the Walden- 
sians in the district Rome-Naples is grow- 
ing ; Naples now having 166 communi- 
cants and Rome 149, the majority in both 
cases being converts from Roman Catholi- 
cism. The Bishop of Calabria tried to 
break the influence of Protestant workers 
by sending five of his best preachers. The 
project failed, because these could not 
secure any hearers. Within the space of 
a few weeks a Roman Catholic church 
was changed into a Protestant. The pro- 
ject of publishing a daily Protestant paper 
in Rome finds many friends and may yet 
materialize. A Protestant chapel has re- 
cently been dedicated in the Protestant 
cemetery. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that this was erected at 
the expense of the city officials. In the 
year 1888 no less than 139,679 copies of 
the Bible were disposed of in Italy, and in 
the year 1889 the number was 132,760. 
This slight decrease is only seemingly a 
step backward, as quite a number of or- 
ganizations and private persons buy Bibles 
at wholesale prices and make no report of 
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the distribution, The Bible colporteurs 
often do pioneer work in finding new 
paths and openings for evangelists and 
pastors. —Jndependent. 


Japan.—The representatives of Unitar. 
ianism in Japan have recently prepared a 
form of service, to be used in such 
churches as they may establish. It is a 
combination of the Buddhist and the 
Christian forms of worship, in which both 
are thus recognized as of equal value, 
The purpose of this mission is still claim. 
ed to be, not to convert the people from 
Buddhism or any other belief, but to 
fellowship with all religions on a basis of 
fraternal equality. In a recent statement 
of his position, the leader of the Unitar. 
ians says: ‘‘ The errand of Unitarianism 
in Japan is based vpon the now familiar 
idea of the ‘Sympathy of Religions,’ 
Unitarianism has no controversy with 
Christianity ; it is radically and vehement- 
ly opposed to Orthodoxy’’; and is thus to 
make common cause with every system 
except the evangelical faith. There are 
various opinions in regard to such a pecu- 
liar form of professedly Adera/ teaching. 
One Japanese of some prominence advises 
them not to antagonize the more promi- 
nent sects, but maintain intimate relations 
with them all, and thus show to unbeliev- 
ers the spirit of that Gospel which they 
profess to teach. In a Buddhist tract 
called the ‘‘Shin-Shiu Catechism,” the 
author says: ‘* Unitarianism will not be 
productive of any positive benefit ; but, as 
it will be negatively useful in neutralizing 
the evil effects of Christianity, we approve 
the spread of that religion for the sake of 
the country—nay, for the sake of our 
Shin Siu sect.’’ 

It is an interesting fact that while the 
number of Christians in Japan is only 
about one in one thousand, and in no 
province do they even approach to a 
majority, yet there have been eleven 
members of the House of Representatives 
chosen from their number. There are 
also three professed Christians in the House 
of Peers. It is stated that among the 
most prominent candidates for the office 
of President of the House of Representa- 
tives two of them are Christians. It is 
quite probable that one of the number 
will be chosen to that position. One of 
the Representatives was the former Vice- 
President of the Liberal Party, and he is 
an active elder of the Presbyterian church 
at Kochi, It is said that after his election 
some of his friends advised him to give up 
his office in the church, as it might create 
some prejudice against him and lessen his 
influence in the new and important posi- 
tion which he had now been called to fill. 
He replied that he regarded his office in 
a Christian church as more important 
than his seat in the Diet. Then it was 
suggested, that even should he retain his 
eldership he might absent himself from 
the meetings, and thus it would not work 
to his injury. But his answer was, that 
he regarded attendance at Christian wor- 
ship as a greater privelege, as well as a 
higher duty, than any other. 
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With such men as leaders, Christianity 
js surely going to triumph over error and 
superstition, whether it is of native or 
foreign growth. 

H. Loomis, in /ndependent. 


YoxouaMA, JAPAN. 





SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESIDENT TRUEBLOOD states in a letter 
that he would leave Paris for London 
Twelfth mo. 13th, to be gone about three 
weeks. He goes to give a series of eight 
or ten lectures on Peace and Arbitration 
in different parts of England. 


Grorce H. Eppy desires to express 
through Friends’ Review his grateful ap- 

reciation of the sympathy and confidence 
of the many friends who have warmly en- 
couraged him in his work in Central Ne- 
braska. With feelings of deep regret, 
he adds that he is forced to withdraw from 
his position there, only, however, to take 
‘up work on eastern soil. Communica- 
tions may be, until further notice, ad- 
dressed to him at No. 5 Grove Avenue, 
Glens Falls, New York. 


Tue BeprorD INstTiTUTE, LonDoN.— 
The annual meeting of this association was 
held Twelfth mo. 5th, at the Friends’ 
meeting-house, Devonshire House, Bish- 
opsgate street. George Cadbury, of Bir- 
mingham, presided, and there was a large 
attendance of Friends and supporters. 
The proceedings opened by the reading of 
a portion of Scripture and devotion, after 
which the secretary, George Armitage, 
read an abstract of the annual report of the 
work carried on during the past year 
throughout the six centres in East Lon- 
don. The Sunday morning breakfast 
meetings continued a good work, in con- 
nection with which arrangements had been 
made to place deserving men in the way 
of honest work. The rescue home for 
women had done much good, and a medi- 
cal mission for the very poor had recently 
been established. In the First-day schools, 
temperance work, mothers’ meetings, adult 
schools, the results had been of a very 
cheering character. Throughout the asso- 
ciated branches, viz., the Bedford Insti- 
tute, Hart’s Lane, Ratcliff, Clerkenwell, 
Deptford, and Bunhill Fields, the opera- 
tions had suffered no diminution, but 
rather the reverse, as shown by the re- 
turns ; the approximate number of persons 
more or less frequently attending the 
meetings being 10 544, as against 9,696 
in the previous year. With reference to 
the finances it was shown that, owing 
chiefly to the decease of munificent sub- 
scribers, there was a deficiency of £343, 
and in order to maintain the necessary 
amount for the annual demands of the 
branches, at least £200 per annum must 
be raised in addition to the present in. 
come. The chairman commented on the 
Various encouraging aspects set forth in 

report, and ventured to express an 
€arnest hope that tunds would be forth- 
coming to meet the deficiency and main- 
tain the work as it should be done in the 
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face of so much evil in the surrounding 
districts. Interesting addresses dealing 
with the many phases cf the work were 
given by Samuel Gurney Sheppard, W. C. 
Braithwaite, W. Wilson (recently from 
the Friends’ Madagascar mission), Louisa 
Nichoison, who gave affecting details of 
the sorrow and misery abounding among 
the people of Bethnal Green, and J. Fyfe 
Stewart, and the meeting closed with a 
time of devotion.—Monthly Record. 


STATISTICS OF FRIENDS.—The Chris- 
tian Worker gives the following state- 
ment of the Yearly Meetings which are in 
correspondence in America : 

Yearly Meetings, Meetings. Ministers, Members. 
New England. eid 


74 121 4,468 

New York.....<. 58 71 3.959 
Baltimore........ 18 12 971 
North Carolina... 52 3 5,504 
 eitwivanat 42 8 4,610 
aiascaacd 166 243 21,710 
WE ccccvcsne 96 149 13,439 
ohn ECCT OCCT 149 182 11,334 
i geerretere 95 153 9,133 
CONGO 6 icici « §f 23 1,008 
WO sstnes 781 1,093 76,136 


Adding the probable number of mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, esti- 
mated at 5000 or less, the total may be 
stated in round numbers as 81,000. 


Kerr City, FLoripa.—Joseph Stanley, 
in a private letter, corrects a misunder- 
standing of a communication of his copied 
by us some time ago from the Christian 
Worker. He writes that there are eight 
families now at Kerr City, three of which are 
Friends, and one other Friend, Mary Ham- 
mond, a minister. There is a lively W. 
C. T. Union, a Loyal Temperance Legion 
for children, a Union Sabbath-school and 
Prayer Meeting; the latter from house to 
house on Fourth-day evenings. There is 
no church at the place except that of 
Friends. ‘‘ We feel,’’ he says, ‘‘ that our 
little meetings are owned by the Lord.” 


THE MARRIAGE in Friends’ meeting of 
Inazo Nitobe, of Japan, and Mary P. El- 
kinton, of Philadelphia, is a social event 
of more than usual interest. Inazo Ni- 
tobe, while studying a few years ago at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
became a member with Friends on con- 
viction. He has since pursued his studies 
and obtained a degree in a German Uni- 
versity ; and is expected to take a position 
in the College of Sapporo in Japan. Per- 
haps the time may not be very remote 
when the ends of the earth will be brought 
so near by the fellowship of Christian civ- 
ilization that such a union will not, as 
now, appear to be very exceptional. We 
regard it as a token for good as to the re 
lations between the two far distant coun- 
tries thus represented. 


RACHEL W. MarriaGE reached Victoria, 
Mexico, on the 19th of Twelfth month. 
After resting the following day, she at- 
tended Bible-school and meeting on the 
21st, and was acceptably engaged in the 
ministry, and warmly welcomed by the 
local church. She expects to visit most of 
the stations of Friends’ Southern Mission, 
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accompanied by her daughter Margaretta 
as interpreter and co-laborer. 


Jutio GonzaLEz Gea has been travel- 
ing extensively among the meetings in 
Southern Tamaupilas for several weeks 
past, with good results especially among 
the outposts and in places where there are 
no resident laborers. He will probably 
accompany Rachel and Margaretta Mar- 
riage on their visit over the same field. 
Great good has also resulted from the visits 
of two coiporteurs over the same section 
and the neighboring towns and ranches. 





For Friends’ Review. 


SOCIAL DELICACY. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the August 
number of the Forum, treated this theme 
with very plain but timely words, which 
have attracted much attention. Some ex- 
tracts from her article, entitled ‘* The 
Décolleté in Modern Society,’’ may not 
be out of place on these pages. 

** One of the profoundest bits of philo- 
sophy uttered in our time was given us by 
Ruskin when he said, ‘All real strength 
lies in delicacy.’’’ 

‘+ Increased delicacy is the ready proof 
of increased civilization. We may al- 
most say that civilization is delicacy. In 
one important respect this definition per- 
haps fails us. It is doubtful if the sense 
of personal modesty has kept pace with 
the progress of the age. Has it 
retroverted to a ruder and earlier state of 
development ?”’ 

‘¢ Probably the influence of the.spectacu- 
lar stage in coarsening he Uelicate in- 
stincts is more than shared by some of the 
social customs of our homes. Take for 
instance the promiscuous dances favored 
by what we call society. One need not 
be a Quaker or a Puritan, a hermit or a 
devotee, to turn with disgust from offenses 
against a refined taste accepted by dancing 
people as evidences of it. » Any 
fashion which gives to a rowé the right to 
clasp a pure woman in his arms and hold 
her for the length of an intoxicating piece 
of music, is below moral defence. I firm- 
ly believe that the time will come when 
our present license in this respect will be 
regarded as we now regard the practices 
attending the worship of Aphrodite. It 
might be said that the nautch dance is 
modesty beside our waltz. Bluntly, to one 
who knows the facts behind our gayest 
social scenes, how far do we seem to have 
advanced beyond the Congo idea of a so- 
cial entertainment ? The groves of Ishtar 
were more frank about it. The drawing- 
rooms of polite America veil and evade 
the unutterable identical thing.” 

‘« 1 may be pardoned for saying that it 
is not of my own will that 1 have taken 
up this subject. I have been solemnly 
urged thereto by women whose experience 
in the world entitles their views of social 
matters to every consideration. ‘The 
voice said, Cry!’ ‘This is the curse, 
Write.’ ’’ 

‘«¢ One need not be a fanatic in the tem- 
perance movement to discern one cause 
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for the decrease of modesty in the in- 
crease of drinking habits among a certain 
class of our ladies—thank heaven, we may 
still believe that this class is not a large 
one.”’ 


**So long as you take your fashions 
from the demi-monde, wherein are ye 
better than these? The Irish cook in 
your kitchen is your superior, madam, 
when she goes to her ball-room on St. 
Patrick’s day clothed to the throat, as by 
the customs of her people she is required 
to be. And the rules of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church forbid her to waltz.’’ 


‘* Our sense of superior delicacy is, after 
all, a tremendous moral support. Many 
of us would rather be called criminal than 
coarse. To be known as unrefined is the 
pit of social degradation. Convince the 
half-nude waltzing woman that she is not 
a lady but a savage, and she will clothe 
herself and invent a new dance. Convince 
the writer of indelicate literature that he is 
not an artist but a savage, and he will 
burn his manuscripts and discover a new 
literary fashion. Let us draw the lines 
clearly, and having done that, abide by 
them. Society always respects her own 
restrictions, no matter how she may 
treat those of a higher and truer life... . 
The power of genuine refinement is im- 
measurable. It is said that there is Lut 
one thing a rough sailor respects besides a 
fine ship, and that is a delicate lady. If 
we have come to the pass where our in. 
stinctive delicacy is really endangered ; 
where art, literature, recreation, the home 
and all that is therein, are suffering from 
a slow subsidence of the principle of 
modesty ; what is to be dore about i:? 
The answer is a brief and ready one. Let 
us cultivate the fine more assiduously. than 
we attack the coarse. The greatest 
preacher in America does not discuss the 
doctrine of eternal viciousness ; he urges 
the beauty of holiness for all time, both 
present and to come. ‘For the great 
point,’ said Goethe, ‘ is not to pull down, 
but to build up; and in this humanity 
finds pure joy.’ Seek the high rather than 
exhibit the low. Uplift the ideal ; believe 
in the ideal ; de the ideal. The disgraceful 
real will take care of itself. Personal deli- 
cacy is like the sword of the St. Michael in 
Guido’s picture. It awes; it does not 
need to pierce thedragon. Such a plea 
as this paper makes should be seldom 
needed, and should be offered only when 
it is inevitable. 

“Yet the most refined man who ever 
lived made, on occasion, the most tremen- 
dous denunciation of an evil thing. The 
hypocrite and the money-changer got no 
spiritual coddling from him. But we ob- 
serve that he never wasted the awful and 
beautiful power of moral indignation. It 
was divinely economized; it was ele- 
mental; it went straight to its end as 
straight as the torrent to the lowland ; it 
overwhelmed, like the destruction of a 
planet. One cannot he!p wondering how 
the supreme tact of this spiritual teacher 
would handle the present moral situation 
of the civilized world.’’ 
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Tue STUDENT for Twelfth month con- 


tains so many good things that we might 
fill all our educational space this week 
with extracts from its pages. 


THE PLAN of setting ‘‘ impartial’’ ex- 


aminers, who have had nothing to do 
with the teaching of the pupils, to test 
them by written papers and oral question. 
ing, is the primary evil from which all the 
abuse of examination in. the English uni- 
versities springs. The system has grown 
to such dimensions and acquired such col- 
lateral developments in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that in my opinion the condemna- 


tion expressed by Professor Freeman and 
Frederic Harrison is fully justified. The 


system administered by the examining 


board in Burlington Gardens, known as 
the University of London, is even more 
injurious in its results. I venture to ex- 
press this opinion as having acted for some 
years in the capacity of examiner for the 
University of London, and at intervals 
for the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The result of these arrangements, 
whether in Oxford and Cambridge or in 
London, is, that the examinations acquire 
an undesirable importance. A man refers 
throughout his lite to the fact that he ob- 
tained a ‘* first class ” as a sort of perpet- 
ual testimonial, and as the complement of 


and without deliberate intention made 
more difficult «very year. . . . A 
candidate for honors has no time to read 
or think, but must rush, note-book in 
hand, from one skillful lecturer or coach 
to another, who undertake to put him 
through “all that is necessary for the ex- 
amination,’’ in so many hours a week, 
in twenty different branches of study. 
E. Ray LANKESTER. 


THE HARVARD ANNEX —We have grown 
so accustomed to hearing good accounts 
of the work of the Harvard Annex that 
the last report of the secretary and treas- 
urer will occasion scarcely a ripple of 
comment. It may be noted, however, 
that there has been the usual advance in 
the standards of the work required and 
done, and the usual increase in facilities 
and number of students. That young 
women seek its opportunities in ever- 
growing numbers, despite the fact that its 
tuition fees are large, its scholarships few, 
its entrance examinations severe, and its 
standards of work exceptionally high, is 
perhaps the best evidence that there is a 
very real demand for the higher educa- 
tion of women ; and the annex is constant- 
ly preving the practicability and utility of 
satisfying that demand.— Zhe Student. 


MorE AND MORE of associated effort is 
made to increase the efficiency of educa 
tion, and to bring the different schools 
and colleges of our country into harmo- 
nious and mutually helpful action. The 
National Educational: Association, which 
we have looked upon as working almost 


this attitude the examination is insensibly . 





exclusively for the public school system, 
is now giving attention also to higher edy- 
cation, and asks for the active co-opera. 
tion of college men. Pres. J. J. Mills, of 
Earlham, is the president of this depart. 
ment of higher education, and will be 
pleased to hear from others what they are 
willing to do to promote its usefulness, 
Student. 


Worp comEs from Johns Hopkins that 


the athletic association recently decided 
to abandon the foot-ball team and cancel 
allgames. The suggested reason for this 
move is that this university has for several 
years past made very poor showing in 
competitive games. 


[A more probable and a much better 


reason is that which is set forth in the 
following words from the Independent; 


‘¢ COLLEGE FOOT-BALL is hardly a gentle- 


manly game. It makes too many crip. 
ples. In the recent game between the 
Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania teams we are told that Prince- 
ton’s ‘little quarter-back had his nose 
flattened out over his face, and it was 
only after the greatest trouble that the 
bleeding was stopped.’ In the game last 
Saturday between Yale and Pennsylvania 
two of the latter’s team were disabled, 
one having one or two ribs broken. A 
list of the cripples, says Zhe Mew York 
Herald, would take up much space,’’— 


Editor of Friends’ Review.) 


ALL TRUE TRAINING in the expression 
of knowledge must begin with a clear 


grasp of the knowledge to be expressed. 


Grammatical accuracy is an important 
element in the expression of knowledge, 
but accuracy does not stand before ex- 
pression. The dumb make no errors in 
speech, but they lack the power of speech. 

—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


A BURST OF LAUGHTER greeted me as I 
neared the entrance to Miss Bright's 
room. Doubtful as to whether I should 
enter, I stopped a moment, but, knowing 
there could not be anything very wrong 
in the class, and feeling sure that their 
teacher would not consider my visit an 
untimely intrusion, I knocked, and step- 
ped in. The children looked the very 
picture of happiness and merriment, while 
Miss B——-was trying in vain to control 
her risibles. 

With an effort she managed to regain 
her wonted gravity, and tuuched her sil- 
very-toned bell, when quiet again reigned, 
and all looked very orderly and attentive, 
‘¢ You didn’t know we were such a jolly 
class, Miss Lee,” she said. ‘* We do not 
often make so much noise, but we were 
enjoying a good laugh over the funny ¢x- 
perience of ‘Mother Hubbard and Her 
Dog.’ Freddy brought his Christmas 
book, and I was reading the story aloud 
when we became so uproarious.’”” What 
is so refreshing as the unrestrained and 
unaffected laughter of children? ‘‘ Cold 
water to the tired soul and food for the 
hungry mind,” it is said to be by one of 
the sages. I begged that the story might 
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be continued, and so the remaining verses 
were read, while the children sat with 

ed lips and sparkling eyes that danced 
from their teacher to each other with 
most infectious merriment. 

I thought, as I left that room, what a 
pleasure it is to be im a_ good-natured 
atmosphere. Good humor was the stand- 
ard rule in the class. Orders were given 
with the necessary firmness, and yet with 
a pleasant tone and manner that always 
insured cheerful and happy obedience.— 
Ruopa Lee, in Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY series of bequests 
was made by the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, of New York, to various insti- 
tutions. The sums given to some of the 
colleges named in the will are as follows : 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. $100,000 
es COMI acc chccadsevens 100,000 
Williams College, Williamstown, 

DA wsondeceeseades neesanens 
Dartmouth College, Hanover,N.H. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 


100,000 
100,000 


er wweeswe. bedawe e+. 100,000 
Yale College, for Sheffield Scienti- 

PEMEMOO. <cwdaeedcdercess ees 300,000 
Columbia College..........+:00 200,000 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 100,000 


University of Rochester.......... 100,000 
Cornell University.............. 200,000 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn.. 50,000 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., 

Bisse 0c chinerengaueas 100,000 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 

Me Witt tepdenessCieusmeanes 100,000 
Hampton Institute .............. 100,000 
Maryville College, Maryville, 

 aéccnewks aps ctanenedén 100,000 


BETTER THAN THE CoMMON UsaGE.— 
President Isaac Sharpless, in a short com- 
munication to the Twelfth mo. Student, 
speaks of Robert H. Quick as a “‘ most 
pleasant converser.’” We have waited 
several years in the vain hope that otr 
leading authors would disavow the use of 
the (to the present writer) intolerable 
word ‘‘conversationalist.’’ As good as 
the latter would be, fora thinker, ratio- 
cinationalist ; or for a walker, perambula- 
tionalist. In these days of concentration 
and condensation, of the postal card and 
the cable telegram, since all our words 
cannot be of Saxon origin, at least let us 
shorten our Latinic ones as much as we 
can. 





By GOING a few minutes sooner or later, 
by stopping to speak with a friend on the 
corner, by meeting this man or that, or 
by turning down this street instead of the 
other, we may let slip some impending 
evil, by which the whole current of our 
lives would have been changed. There is 
no possible solution to the dark enigma, 
but the one word, ‘ Providence.’ ”’ 

LONGFELLOW. 





For the Lord thy God bringeth thee in- 
to a good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains, and depths that spring out 
of valleys and hills. Deut. 8: 7. 






















From the London Herald of Peace. 
PEACE ITEMS. 





IT Is A GRATIFYING SIGN of the progress 


of the Peace cause, to observe that the 
excellent Bishop of Durham, Dr. West- 
cott, who has on several previous occa- 
sions taken a decided and public position 
on this question, has also, during the past 
month, taken the chair at a Peace meet- 
ing in his own divcese, and given the aid 
of his eminent ability and eloquence to 
the advocacy of pacific principles. He 
was supported on the platform by Mr. 
William Jones, the late Secretary of the 
Peace Society, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, Mr. 
Thomas Pumphrey, and other prominent 
friends of the movement. 


LivERPOOL Peace SocieTy.—October 


31st, the question, ‘‘Cana Nation exist 
without Armed Forces ?’’ was debated be- 
fore a large audience at West Kirby (Chesh- 
ire) Mr. John F. Ellison, president of 
the local literary society, occupied the 
chair. 


The speakers for the negative were 
Dr. McAfee, Dr. Nicholson, and A. K. 
Bulley, and the Peace Society was repre- 


sented by Messrs. Thomas Snape, Thomas 


Crosfield, Mark Howarth, and George 
Legge. A vote was taken at the close of 
the discussion, and the advocates of Peace 
had the satisfaction of seeing two-thirds 
of the audience express their concurrence 
with their view on so extreme a question. 


THE ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER ON ARBI 
TRATION —There was much encourage- 
ment and instruction in the emphatic words 
of the Italian Prime Minister, Signor 
Crispi, during the recent debate in the 
Italian Parliament, when Signor Bonghi’s 
resolution in favor of Arbitration was 
carried unanimously, just as M. Mancini’s 
similar resolution had been also carried 
long ago. Signor Crispisaid : ‘‘In the three 
years I have been in power I have sought 
all means of assuring Peace, and take the 
opportunity to thank a statesman who a 
few days ago recognized my pacific ten- 
dencies. However, we must not be under 
illusions, the state of Europe is not so fa- 
vorable for peace as that of America. 
The hope of the future is in. European 
Arbitration ; for the present, the states- 
man can do more than prevent the out- 
break of war as occasions arise. The 
word Peace will be carried by Italy to all 
congresses, and if I can ever prevent war, 
I believe I shall fulfill a duty in doing so.’’ 


THe NisMes Peace Society.—M. F. 
Dumas of 109 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, 
has been elected President of this Society. 
He recently delivered two addresses at 
Nismes and at Montpelier, to a good- 
ly company of young men who seemed 
much interested. At the latter place a 
highly esteemed Professor of History rose, 
and after assenting to what M. Dumas 
had said, added that his own conception 
of history was that it is a condemnation 
of war, and that history ought to be taught 
to children as proving that war produces 
misfortunes to the people; and the Pro- 
fessor was happy to say that for many 
years he had, in his instruction of three 


classes every year, impressed this upon his 
pupils. 

THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. — Mr. 
Stollmeyer remarks that ‘‘ the ‘ real Apos- 
tle of Peace in Europe’ is the Emperor of 
Germany. He travels from court to court, 
to cement the friendships of nations, and 
makes Peace the watchword of the present 
daz. He has by far eclipsed the war 
glcry of his ancestors by his measures, and 
made a union of France and Russia (the 
hope of the war party in France) almost 
impossible. Under the present circum- 
stances no statesman in Europe would 
have the courage to advise a resort to war. 
On the one side the peaceful dispositions 
of the nations evinced in the expressions 
of the various congresses for scientific, 
literary and other purposes, and on the oth- 
er side the tremendous advance in the means 
of destruction, which would reduce war 
to nothing but a wholesale murder, would 
brand such advice as downright madness.”’ 


THE NORWEGIAN PoEt, B. BJOERNSON, 
ON PEace,—‘‘ The famous poet, Bjoernst- 
jerne-Bjoernson, gave an address a few 
days ago, in Copenhagen, in favor of In- 
ternational Arbitration. The largest hall 
in Copenhagen was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and many failed to obtain en- 
trance. M. Frederick Bajer, the well- 
known worker in the cause of Peace, 
Member of the Danish Parliament, opened 
the proceedings 

‘« M. Bjoernson, who was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm by the assemblage 
—which contained not only all prominent 
Liberals, but many Conservatives—spoke 
as might have been expected, more as a 
poet than as a lecturer; and, indeed, 
Bjoernson, with his masterly command 
over language, can draw life-like pictures 
of which this short sketch can give but 2 
faint idea. 

‘¢ The thread running through the whole 
of his discourse was that in human nature 
are to be found two hereditary tenden- 
cies; the one a brutal desire for immedi- 
ate revenge, the other a feeling af pity, 
which usually, after a while, replaces the 
first. Thus we see how, where a murder 
has been committed, almost every one ex- 
presses a wish that the murderer be pun- 
ished most severely, but after some time 
has elapsed, how often do we not see that 
the majority desire his acquittal ? Former- 
ly (and even now amongst some savages) 
whenever a member of a tribe was killed, 
some member of the tribe to which the 
murderer belonged—not necessarily the 
murderer—was required to forfeit his life. 
But nowadays, how many millions do not 
agree with Pascal, when he ironically ex- 
claimed: ‘If I kill a man on one side of 
the Channel I am a murderer, if on the 
other a hero!’ 

‘¢He said: You may ask me why I have 
not hitherto worked for the cause of Peace, 
and I will give you the reason. I also 
have been carrying with me the burden of 
the dogmatic beliefs of the past, but now 
I have left the house of my forefathers, 
and now I will use every endeavor to pro- 
mote the cause of Peace. Bjoernson then 
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went on to explain that it was the antici- 
pated realization of an Arbitration League 
between all the American States which 
had made him become a worker in this 
movement. Authors and writers are of 
great importance inthe question. A large 
and well-known German periodical had 
just written to him respecting the forma- 
tion of a ‘ Society of Authors,’ who should 
‘sing the praise of Peace instead of War.’ 
French writers had latterly shown that 
they had no wish whatever to change ink 
into blood. 

‘* Bjoernson then spoke of replacing 
war by arbitration, and said that Denmark, 
during the last war with Germany, had 
been offered Schleswig through mediation, 
but declined, and thus lost it. 

**With a criticism of the answer re- 
cently given by the Danish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to M. Bajer’s interpella- 
tion in Parliament, Bjoernson concluded 
by saying that he had chosen the quiet 
beech-wood near Copenhagen for his 
study wherein to prepare his present speech 
in the sacred cause of Peace.’’ 








RURAL. 


A Cure For RED SPIDER. —First, show- 
er the plant all over thoroughly with dry 
insect powder—don’t be afraid of putting 
on too much. Let it remain about 
twenty-four hours. Second, plunge the 
plant, pot, earth and all in a tub of 
water, and let it remain there over night ; 
in the morning, gently wash the plant 
while under water, lift it and set it in the 
sunshine to dry. The water needs to be 
of a temperature a little tepid or the plant 
will be chilled. The fingers can be run 
through the leaves while under water 
without any injury. The plant may lose 
afew leaves in the process, and these 
chiefly because of the previous injury done 
to them by the spider; but I have re- 
moved the spider utterly by one applica- 
tion of this treatment, even when they 
were very numerous, and had the plants 
rather improved by their bath than other- 
wise. 

As for the flat, white mealy bug that 
damages all plants that he visits, I have 
found no means for removing him, ex- 
cepting to rub him out of existence with 
a small damp brush. These two are the 
worst of all enemies to house plants.— 
Vick'’s Magazine. 


ProFirs OF TuRKEY RalisINc.—Fol- 
lowing is a letter to the New York Times 
from Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 7: 


The annual harvest of poultry for the 
New York and Boston markets is about 
over in this part of the State, and it has 
been a big one. Thousands of the finest 
and fattest turkeys in the land have al- 
ready found their way from Northern New 
York to the tables of people in the larger 
cities, and many more will get there dur- 
ing the coming holidays. 

The business of raising the turkey for 
market is of comparatively recent origin 
in this region, but it has grown to such 





an extent that it demands more than a 
passing notice. This year the money 
paid the farmers for turkeys alone in St. 
Lawrence county will amount to over 
$100 ooo, and, if divided pro rata among 
the inhabitants, would give every man, 
woman and child over $150 each. 
When the number of farmers is taken in- 
to account it will be seen that each would 
have a snug sum for the poultry raised. 
A few days before Thanksgiving a freight 
train of thirty-three cars loaded with dress- 
ed turkeys was dispatched for Boston. 
This was only one of several shipments, 
but it is probably the largest quantity sent 
by one train this season. The prices paid 
by dealers run from fourteen to nineteen 
cents per pound, which is considerably 
above the prices paid for western turkeys. 
One firm bought twenty five tons in one 
week. Nearly every village in the county 
now has one or more turkey brokers, who 
buy on commission for dealers in the large 
cities. 

With the business of poultry raising the 
poultry fair has become an established in- 
stitution. Every town, little and big, has 
one. The broker sets the day on which 
he will receive turkeys for shipment, and 
the farmers for miles around are notified. 
On the day indicated the farmers or their 
wives and daughters bring in their stock 
of dressed fowls. ‘The brokers are kept 
busy from daylight to dark, and have 
many a tedious argument with those who 
wish to get first-class prices for second- 
class birds. There is much competition 
among the farmers’ wives for the highest 
prices, and none care to have it said that 
their neighbors have got the best of them 
in this particular. The premium on good 
poultry generally brings the St. Lawrence 
county turkey up to a high standard, and 
dealers say better fowls are raised here 
than in any other part of the country. 

Farmers in this section have awakened 
to the fact that there isa great profit in 
this new business. This year many of 
them will receive more for their turkeys 
than they have had from their dairies. 
The trouble encountered in turkey raising 
is not great. The fowls are able to take 
care of themselves from the day they are 
hatched until the time comes for fatten- 
ing, which is about six weeks before the 
time for killing. They are not molested 
to any great-extent by the hawk, fox or 
weasel, and the percentage of loss in 
raising them is less than on any other do- 
mestic fowl. Those engaged in the busi- 
ness say the turkeys should not be fed 
during the summer months. If left to 
forage on the farm until about the first of 
October, and then shut up and fed grain, 
they take on fat rapidly and are better 
for the table than any stall-fed fowl can 
ever be. A good farm is not a requisite in 
turkey raising. Poor land is just as good, 
provided the fowls have a wide range. 
St. Lawrence county farmers who happen 
to be the possessors of tracts of land that 
cannot be profitably utilized in dairying 
have learned that they can make as much 
clear money on poultry as their more for- 
tunate neighbors can make out of other 





products. The only danger seems to be 
that the turkey business may be overdone, 
and that prices will go down in conse. 
quence. If this does not happen it is 
bound to be a most important industry 
on Northern New York farms. 





GIVE AND TAKE. 





A blue-eyed child, singing along the street, 
a scattering flowers, as golden as her 
air, 
She had not dreamed of sorrow ; earth was 
fair 
As Paradise may be; to live was sweet. 
The years went by; a maiden, grown com. 
plete 
In loveliness, her face untouched by care, 
All pink and white as apple-blossoms are, 
Was scattering flowers; the tender words 
that greet 
The tired and lonely ; gentle deeds of love 
That make a woman seem a thing divine, 
The years went by, and children on her 


breast 

Laid fragrant flowers, and birds her grave 
above 

Sang sweetest music! Thus our lives en- 
twine ; 


Who blesses others, shall himself be 
blessed. SARAH K, BOcTon, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. —- Zwelfth mo. 30.—Advices 
from Uganda state that in a recent conflict 
on the frontier, the Christian forces defeated 
the Moslems and that peace is now estab- 
lished throughout the country. Many natives 
have accepted the Christian faith and have 
been baptized. 

Destructive floods are reported throughout 
Italy. 

Rumors of revolutionary movements in 
Peru have been rife for some time past, and 
it is known that on the 2d inst. a meeting was 
held in Fort Santa Catalina, outside of Lima, 
and that an effort was made in behalf of ex- 
Dictator Pierola. The movement was sup- 
pressed, but at a cost of forty lives. As mat- 
ters stand in Peru, it is not unlikely that similar 
risings will occur at short intervals, the con- 
ditions being entirely favorable, The extreme 
destitution prevailing throughout the repub- 
lic is largely responsible for the unsettled 
state of affairs. Pierola was recently in Ecua- 
dor, 

The French Mission to Siam is a success, 
The Government of that country has granted 
France the right to found commercial agen- 
cies at important points on the river Mek- 
long and to construct a telegraph line con- 
necting Sambas and Luanprabang. 

The Reichsanzeiger says that payment 
will be made to a representative of the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar in London, Twelfth mo. 27th, 
for the concession of territory to Germany. 
After that date the German Commissioner 
will formally take possession of the German 
East Africa Coast. Goods imported to the 
mainland from Zanzibar will be liable to 
duty the same as foreign goods. 

The steamship Shanghai recently caught 
fire at sea, Sixty lives are supposed to have 
been lost. 

Twelfth mo. 31.—It is thought that the 
weather now prevailing throughout England 
is the severest since the year 1813. The 
Thames river is partially frozen over, and the 
Humber wholly. Reports of intensely cold 
weather come also from the continent. 

A destructive fire occurred in London on 





8, 1891.] 
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the 30th instant. The loss is estimated at $2,- 


,000, 

First mo. 1.—Vienna is threatened with a 
water famine, all of the springs supplying it 
being frozen. 

Strikers on the Scotch railways have been 
deteated, and trains are running regularly, 

First mo, 2.—The law promulgated to-day 
to prevent capricious and unjus: dismissal of 
workmen, was originally prepared soon after 
the banquet given in honor of Gambetta by 
the minor servants of the railway companies 
in France. 

The bill secures advantages to the em- 
ployees and the employers,and provides that 
workmen must give some notice before quit- 
ting work, as employers must give betore 
discharging them. 

First mo. ?.—During a school féte in pro- 
gress at Wortley, near Leeds, England, the 
clothing of a number of children took fire, 
and six died from their injuries, 

First mo.5.—A terrible explosion of fire 
damp occurred on the 4th instant near the 
Polish town of Ostrau. Fifteen bodies have 
been rescued and 24 miners are missing. 

The Salisbury government is stronger than 
it has been for two or three years, The Lib- 
erals, the stronger part of the Home Rule 
are without an issue, and much of the ad- 
vantage gained by the Irish people for sev- 
eral years is lost. 


DomESTIC.— Twelfth month 30.—-The 
weather is reported as very mild in North 
Dakota. 

Twelfth mo. 31.—Reports from Eastern 
Colorado state that owing to the lack of rain 
many of the settlers are dying of starvation. 

The miners of the Central Pennsylvania 
coal regions have served notice on the coal 
operators demanding a change in the price 
of mining from 50 cents gross ton to 50 cents 
net ton, and a new working scale of prices, 
which they want to go into effect on the 1st 
of January. If the demands are not granted, 
the men, to the number of 15 000 will, it is 
said, quit work on the first of the year. 

A strong flow of sulphur water of medici- 
nal value has been discovered at Paoli, [ne 
diana, at the depth of 225 feet. 

Tin has been found in considerable quanti- 
ties on the Colorado river in Texas in Llano 
county. It liesnear the iron fields. Sixty de- 
posits have already been located. 

It is said that the French Canadians living 
near the State line are organizing with a 
view of securing many of the abandoned 
farms of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
Committees have been sent to buy up such 
farms, and a considerable immigration frcm 
Lower Canada is expected during the com- 
ing season, 

The chief Two Strike and his band en- 
gaged in an encounter with the troops in en- 
deavoring to capture a provision train. It is 
said that thirty of his braves were wounded, 
Accounts of the battle on the 29th inst. state 
that 700 Indians were captured in the Bad 
Lands, 25 soldiers killed and 34 wounded, 

First mo, 1.—A temperature of 60 degrees 
below zero was reported from Fort Fairfield, 
Me., on the morning of the 31st ult., and 35 
degrees below zero at Bangor. 

The Government will remove the obstruc- 
tions to navigation in the Niagara river, so 
as to make a channel 18 feet deep between 
the mouth of the river and Tonawanda, It 
Is now 12% feet. 

Despatches in regard to the Indian trou- 
bles state that after the attack on the supply 
train, they set ‘fire to the Catholic mission 
near Clay Creek. An encounter took place, 
ending in the reinforcement of troops and 
the retreat of the Indians, The troops are 
greatly outnumbered, 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Bands of hostiles have renewed their dep- 
redations along the Nebraska and Dakota 
border. 

Three thousand Indians are reported on 
the war path, 

The death of General F. E. Spinner, Ex- 
Treasurer of the United States, took place on 
the 31st ult. 

First mo, 2.—A severe blizzard has set in 
over Northern Missouri and Kansas. A heavy 
snow storm is reported from Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

Despatches from Pine Ridge say that Gen. 
Brooke has been ordered home, and that 
Gen. Miles has assumed command of the 
forces, This, however, is doubtful. 

A panic ensuing in the vicinity of Pine 
Ridge, settlers are pouring into the village. 
Many who traveled through the blizzard were 
badly frozen. 

First month 3.—Two distinct earthquake 
shocks were felt in San Frarcisco on the 2d 
inst., the vibrations being nearly north and 
south, 

Small-pox is epidemic along the Texan 
and Mexican borders. 

First mo. 5.—Two earthqr ake shocks were 
felt at Elwood, Indiana, on the 3d inst., the 
oscillations being from west to east. 

A battle with the Indians is reported on the 
4th inst. near Gordon, Nebraska. 


Died. 


KIMBER.—After a very long and often 
painful illness, at Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, New York, Thomas Kimber, aged 65 
years. His devoted and exemplary Chris- 
tian life, able and fruitful labors in the min- 
istry of the Gospel, and eminently valuable 
contributions to religious literature, are well 
known abroad as well as at home, 

The end came to him suddenly. After a 
time of reading and prayer with his wife, fol- 





lowing a suffering night, he threw himself - 


unaided upon his knees by the bedside, in 
close and holy communion with his Lord, 
Then he laid himself wearily upon the bed, 
and in a few moments, with only a quiver- 
ing breath, he closed his eyes, asleep in 
Jesus. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
est of aJl in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 





KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories. —_ 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a hog panem ag Leg —, 

i lessons for mary Sunday Sc . 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





RIENDS WISHING TO SEND 

Books or Clothing to David Sampson, 

of North Carolina, for use among the moun- 

taineers, should send them to JOHN C. WIN- 

ston & Co., Sixth and Arch Streets, before 
First month, toth, 


AlIcE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examin:». Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 


FRIEND, WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
housekeeper, would like to take charge 

in family wishing to be relieved of the care. 
Reference. Address box 72, Wenonah, 


HE NEXT MEETING OF FRIENDS’ 
Institute Lyceum will be held at 
Friends’ Select School, No. 140 N. Sixteenth 
St., on Sixth-day, First month gth, at 8 
o'clock p. M. Subject: GEMS AND PRE- 
clous STONES (with illustrations), by George 
Vaux, Jr. Friends generally are cordially 
invited to be present. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 











Single Copies, per Volume in advance $2.00 
Clubs of tive. “ ™ 1.80 
Clubs of Ten, . ” 1.60 


Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. If 
not paid within three months full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each ew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year: 

On $2.00 rate a commission of Fifty cents each. 
On 1.80 “ “ Th “ 
On 1.60 “ “ 

Under this arrangement agents are to 
pay for their own papers. There is no ex- 
ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 
ment of Club rates. 


Joun C. Winston, Publisher. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 


Twenty-five cents each 











THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
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Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 
Lien Notes, or Purchase Money Mortgares, 


Negotiated and Guaranteed by 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
Established, 1872. 
Because of the conservative and careful methods 


of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- 


tion, near Dallas, in which the loans are made, we 
— these securities to be equal to the best now 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





Savings & Loan 


0 M E ASSOCIATION 


OF (RINNE APOLIS. 


= mw ASee Te - $550,000. 

ried pice, i it highly sat 
GUARANTEED 

6 % Certificates | 0° Certificates 


Monthly teiatnast 10% for Savings. 


ul 

$100 to $1,000 sith is terete times 
as much as in any ordinary savinas herk. 

oney can be withdrawn at 30 days’ notice. Circular free. 


i. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office, 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





ESTABLISHED, 1866. 533 Drexel Building. PHILADELPHIA. | 
F, CHAS. BICHEL, other claims ..............0se0es«+ 1,733,053.18 
LADIES’ ano GENTLEMEN’S T. TRAEGER, bane ae ee 
FINE FOOTWEAR, | Plain and Fashionable Tailor, $2,642,669.97. 












THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. ~~ maaan Charles Biddle, 


John T. Le les P. Perot, 
Israel Meets 


Jose . 
Poashineten Hutchinson, ae uel Welsh, Jr., 
en, 


aN 


Ta 
LIFE INSURA A 


Ni Mat 
MODERN METHODS. 


wT Vata an 


No. 909 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NO.31 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELF HIA, PA, Cg 





AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT, 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE G0. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. In 1889 it returned tothem - 1,696,636.57 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be over- 
estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities, 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 1890 83,303,563 


Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York, Trustee, of taf Mortga 
wnland worth - - $9,997,85 ‘ - 








Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savin sities for sma 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Geendwar, New York. 


JULY i, 1800, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, OT sie ben ae HENRY DICKINSON, Mgr, 


i) 
The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trost Company of Phila’ 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 








Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, or Committee, and receives and exe- 
cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. Also insures lives and grants annuities, 

All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 

Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, TREASURER, 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 
REAL ESTATE OFFIOER, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSISTANT TREAS. 







J. ANDREW HARRIS. 


SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. SOLICITOR, 
Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping, un- GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
der guarantee, MANAGERS, 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. WILLIAM H. Gaw. 


MUEL B. 
GEO. TUCKER SISPHAM 
SSEY, NCIS |. GOWEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, GEO. H. MoFADDEN. 
JOHN B. GARRE HENRY TATNALL. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, CHARLES F. BERWIND. 


Tm 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


THE “ STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 








INCORPORATED 1836. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 





Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wryckorr, Seamans & Benepicr, 


oz 834 er STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


